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12. — Life and Correspondence of SamuelJohnson, D. D., Missionary of 
the Church of England in Connecticut, and First President of King's 
College, New York. By E. Edwards Beardsley, D. D., Rector of 
St. Thomas's Church, New Haven. New York : Hurd and Hough- 
ton. 1874. 

In the ship " Mary," which sailed from Boston, November 5, 1 722, 
and which, after a tedious passage, reached the Isle of Wight in thirty- 
nine days, were three passengers, — Timothy Cutler, a graduate of 
Harvard College, and late rector of the young seminary of Yale ; 
Daniel Brown and Samuel Johnson, who had been educated at Yale, 
and had recently been fellow-tutors there. The three had been " or- 
dained " as ministers, according to the usages of the " Standing Order," 
in Connecticut, and had served in parishes and pulpits there. The 
reading of books by English divines, and their own inquiries, had 
brought them to doubt the " validity " of their ordination and their 
right to officiate as ministers of Christ. Under the lead of conscience 
they met the perils and cost of an ocean voyage to obtain ordination 
of an English bishop. The incident is a most suggestive one, this re- 
crossing of the ocean and returning to the mother Church to recover 
a grace which had been as it were left scornfully behind in the planting 
of New England. For the hundred years preceding scores of devoted 
men»had been coming to these Colonies as ministers with their exiled 
flocks, who had all the grace and authority in thejr office which this 
Episcopal unction could give them, some of whom, at least, set nothing 
by it, never prided themselves upon it, nor claimed any privilege 
through it, but rather repudiated it and grieved that they had suffered 
it. Such men as Higginson, Wilson, Cotton, Norton, Harvard, Mather, 
Hooker, Mitchell, Chauncy, and others never felt that their office had 
been one whit consecrated or heightened by the fact that they had re- 
ceived Episcopal ordination. Their aim was to have " the anointing 
of the spirit of Christ." But the backward voyage of those three 
young men to obtain a seed not native to, and at first quite uncon- 
genial with, the New England soil marks one of many readjustments 
which have been rectifying extreme views and methods among us. 
We have got wonted to such surprises since. We have seen priests 
of the English Church taking both ocean and land journeys to get to 
Rome for what was regarded as a yet more effectual anointing. 

But the letters, sermons, and pamphlets of the time are evidence to 
us of the consternation roused by this revolt of the three leading 
spirits of the then fresh-born and struggling College at New Haven. 
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Six other graduates or ministers sympathized with their views, hut 
were held back from at once following their example. There was very 
much in the spirit and administration of the Puritan churches to dis- 
satisfy and chafe men of unquestionable sincerity in religion. The 
rule was rigid, the doctrine was harsh, the discipline, by " watch and 
ward " over conscience and conduct, was inquisitive and stern. The 
scholarly young dissenters — for we must remember that the applica- 
tion of terms in New England was the inversion of their use in Old 
England — found matter for preference by conscience and taste in the 
Book of Common Prayer and in the works of some of the English 
divines. A single missionary of the Church of England, who was on 
an errand of inquiry in New England, had a friendly interview with 
them in Connecticut. They met in good spirit and with firmness the 
ordeal of an ecclesiastical convention in New Haven. They behaved 
throughout with dignity and a Christian spirit, did nothing to embit- 
ter the intense excitement which the sharp controversy opened, and 
they were constant to their purpose. As a Controversy here we'leave 
the matter. 

The three candidates received kindly treatment and much patron- 
age in England, and were there baptized, confirmed, and ordained as 
priests. Cutler came to Boston to be the first rector of the new 
Christ Church, now the oldest public edifice in the city. He seems 
to have been faithful in his office, but was not a man of any mark, nor 
did he have a tithe of the influence in this Province which Johnson 
secured in Connecticut. The Episcopal Church in the two States to 
this day may manifest in its relative condition the weight respectively 
of those two native-born ministers of it. Cutler became most con- 
spicuous for a controversy which he maintained with the authorities 
of Harvard College, in which he was thwarted in his claim to be " a 
teaching elder," and, as such, one of the Charter Overseers of the In- 
stitution.. 

Young Brown, who as a friend was doubly endeared to Johnson, 
died soon after his ordination of small-pox. Cutler had the disease, 
but survived it. It may be mentioned here, that all through the 
volume before us the reader is harrowingly reminded of the horrors 
of that disease when inoculation was hardly admitted to be right or. 
safe, and when vaccination was as yet unknown. The pest was the 
bane and terror of all Dr. Johnson's life. And well it might be. Be- 
sides being always in dread of it himself, he lost by it not only this 
his dearest friend, but his oldest son, in England, on the same errand 
for ordination, and also his second wife. Together with the perils of 
an ocean voyage, the added exposures to this dread disease entered 
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into the earnest appeals afterwards of Dr. Johnson and others, that 
one or more English bishops might be sent to this country to relieve 
candidates for Episcopal ordination from the necessity of seeking it in 
England. Of fifty-one who had gone from here in forty years for that 
purpose, ten perished on sea or land. 

Yet there was a large offset, especially in the case of Johnson, to- 
be allowed for the risk and trouble of an ocean voyage, in the rich en- 
joyments and the flattering attentions found on a visit to England at 
that time and on such an errand. Johnson was then but twenty-six 
years old, amiable, attractive, and susceptible. His journal records a 
perpetual succession and round of visits to places of interest, and of 
kindnesses extended to him by prelates, scholars, statesmen, and ex- 
cellent ladies. He appears to have drunk about equal quantities of 
tea and wine in the enjoyment of hospitalities. As in the frontispiece 
of this volume we look upon the ample proportions of his figure, in 
gown, bands, and wig, with his grandly intelligent and sweetly be- 
nignant countenance, — probably from the canvas of Smibert, — our 
only wonder is that he was not detained in England and put in train- 
ing for a bishop. 

Johnson received degrees from both Oxford and Cambridge on his 
visits to the Universities, and afterwards a doctorate from Oxford. 
An eight weeks' voyage brought him home to New England. He 
reached Stratford in Connecticut, where he was licensed to serve as 
a missionary of the Church of England, in November, 1 723. There ' 
was then not a single Episcopal church in that Colony, and it was not 
until more than a year afterwards that one was ready for use in 
Stratford. The Doctor soon after married a widow, to whose children 
by a former husband he was a most devoted guardian and father. 

For almost fifty years, — with an interval of Intermitted service in 
his church, — while he was presiding over the infancy of King's, now 
Columbia, College, in New York, Dr. Johnson gave himself to un- 
wearied labors in his clerical office. That office was a most exacting 
one, because of its own appropriate tasks, and because of the circum- 
stances under which it was exercised. He was the representative man 
in a cause which subjected him to open and covert opposition, to mis- 
representation, and even to obloquy, besides drawing upon all his re- 
sources>of scholarship and skill in the Scriptures for maintaining his 
position. The relations between Churchmen and Dissenters in Eng- 
land were exactly inverted here. The Congregational churches, with 
their legal parochial rights for support by taxation, and their rigid 
discipline, had possession of the field^and their consociated action, 
aided by the support of the Legislature, gave them the prestige of an 
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establishment, as well as the tenacity of a traditional sanction. As 
Dissenters in England, besides 'bearing the charges of their own insti- 
tutions, bore also their share of the burden of the Establishment, so in 
Connecticut, the Churchmen, struggling to maintain Episcopacy, were 
equally subject to all the rates of their territorial parishes. The tables 
were turned. The Puritan clergy and their flocks were excessively 
galled by what they regarded as the intrusion here of the Anglican 
rule, and by their being made the objects of missionary intervention in 
the interest of the Church of England. The controversy was a bitter 
one both in Connecticut and Massachusetts, with a pamphlet war, 
and alienations among families and neighbors. In Massachusetts 
Mayhew and Chauncy fought stoutly for their side, and Archbishop 
Seeker took the field against the former. In Connecticut the chief 
responsibility of the controversy came upon Dr. Johnson. He was 
through life a most devoted friend of Yale College, and he gave proof 
of his high magnanimity as such. Though the two greatest benefac- 
tors of the College — he whose name it bears, and the ever-honored 
Berkeley — were members of the Church of England, the College most 
ungraciously, but as if under the compulsion of' self-defence, put its 
Episcopalian students under the ban. They were forbidden to attend 
the services of the Church. Against this rule, as well he might, Dr. 
Johnson protested. The strategy reminds us of a trick which some 
of the heads of colleges at Oxford did not scruple to avail of, some 
thirty or forty years ago, when the leader of the Tractarian move- 
ment was causing so intense an excitement by his Sunday-afternoon 
sermons at St. Mary's. The dons who wished to impede the zeal of 
the students to hear him changed the dining-hour in their colleges, 
so that the youth had to choose between the sermon and the day's 
substantial meal. 

The object of dearest concern to Dr. Johnson, and that for which 
he labored most earnestly his whole life, was that one or more bishops 
might be sent to reside in these Colonies, to ordain and rule the clergy, 
and confirm the flock. He failed in this his darling aim. The meas- 
ure was resisted as pertinaciously by the New England ministers and 
the laity. The grounds of their opposition were, as holds in all such 
cases, in part reasonable, and fqr the rest prejudiced and untenable. 
Associating bishops with the old persecuting spirit which had driven 
the best of the first settlers into New England, and inferring that 
here as well as at home they would claim the highest places in the 
administration of civil affairs, and a right to support from the public 
treasury, the spirit of these colonists was vexed and outraged at the 
proposal of the establishment of any such functionary here. And it 
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is remarkable that some of the Episcopalians themselves were indif- 
ferent or hostile to the measure. The zeal for it on this side of the 
water was most fervent when the English Ministry found that they 
had more on their hands than they could well manage in dealing with 
the civil affairs of the Colonies, without aggravating existing feuds by 
any ecclesiastical legislation. A significant reminder of the heats 
which the proposal for a New England bishop had excited here was 
found in an incident that occurred at a Commencement at Yale after 
the Kevolution. When Seabury, returning with his Scotch consecra- 
tion as first native bishop, entered the meeting-house to attend the ex- 
ercises, seeing the platform filled with the Congregational ministers, as 
guardians of the College, he sent up an intimation to President Stiles, 
that a special consideration should be had for the dignity of his 
office. The President returned the message, "We are all bishops 
here." 

Dr. Johnson made the acquaintance of Dean Berkeley in his visit 
and residence here. It was through Johnson that the Dean was in- 
terested in the young seminary at New Haven, and was led to bestow 
upon it munificent gifts. But the College 'was shy of receiving into 
its library a generous donation of books from the Dean, because of 
their Church of England theology. Dr. Johnson was, for his day, a 
profound philosopher. He mastered, and in the main accepted, the 
philosophy of Berkeley, and went deeply into that of Hutchinson. 
His relations and those of his son with Berkeley and his family con- 
tinued close and tender through life. He maintained a steady corre- 
spondence with divines and scholars -in England. His oldest son, as 
we have said; died there, deeply mourned by many warm friends. 
His other son was in England several years, as agent for Connecticut 
on the Mohegan land controversy, and received high consideration. 
He writes to his father a charming account of a visit to his namesake, 
the English Dr. Johnson. 

A very interesting correspondence is given in the volume between 
its subject and Dr. Franklin, the object of which was to induce John- 
son to assume the charge of a proposed college in Philadelphia. This 
inducement, which Dr. Johnson declined in that city, he yielded to 
when urged in behalf of another institution in New York. He thus 
became the first President of King's, now Columbia, College. He fos- 
tered the infancy of that seminary, winning for it support and endow- 
ments, and serving it with all his strength. 

Dr. Johnson returned to Stratford to spend his last years peacefully 
among the scenes of his long ministry. The impression which his 
biography makes upon the reader is in every respect pleasing. He 
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was a great and a good mail, a well-trained scholar, and he wrought an 
enduring work, by the faithful labors of a lengthened life. He had 
high aims and a gentle and affectionate temper. He did not love 
controversy. His own necessary part in it was borne with dignity 
and efficiency. 

And he has been favored too in finding, a hundred years after his 
death, a competent biographer. Dr. Beardeley had already, in the 
preparation of his History of the Episcopal Church in Connecticut, 
gone critically over the ground which he has had to review in this 
volume. He has caught the spirit of his subject. He has written in 
a temperate tone concerning the irritations of the time. He has 
treated with great skill the episode of the Whitefield fanaticism. He 
might easily have made his pages bum with details of the words and 
acts which embittered the controversy. But he has made no further 
reference to any unpleasant incidents than comes out in two or three 
of the many documents which he had to put in print. He has for the 
most part allowed his narrative to come from the pens of others, — 
simply connecting its portions by statements of an explanatory char- 
acter. His work is one of the most creditable biographies produced 
in this country. 



13. — Annalen der deutschen Oeschichte im Mittelalter. Ein Hvlfs- 
hueh fur Geschichtslehrer an hokeren Unterrichts-Anstalten und Stu- 
dierende. Von Dr. Gustav Kichter. I. Abtheilung. Annalen des 
frankischen Keichs im Zeitalter der Merovinger. Halle. 1873. 

As may well be supposed from the numerous publications which 
are incessantly announced, the activity of historical investigation 
continues unabated in Germany. It would even seem as if the late 
political events, by giving a free course to national enthusiasm, had 
added a new stimulus to those scientific investigations which espe- 
cially concern the origin and earlier development of the great Ger- 
manic ramily. This exuberance of productiveness embraces works of 
every sort, from the driest monograph to volumes of great elaboration 
and wide range, though certainly they are far from having all an 
equal scientific value. Yet this very activity has its drawbacks. 
There is danger lest, in their praiseworthy zeal for forcing back the 
limits of acquired knowledge, the investigators may forget to spread 
before the public, which does not follow specialties, those attained 
results which can be fairly reckoned as permanent gains. Even in 
order to keep one's self abreast of scientific German publications, and 



